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SELECTMEN'S  REPORT. 

TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  WENDELL. 

Whole  amount  of  money  raised  by  taxation,  $4958  64 

Amount  ordered  abated  by  the  Assessors,  106  80 


4851  84 


Total  number  of  orders  issued,  289,  amounting  to      4350  23 
as  follows  : 

W.  W.  Hunt,  Selectman,        ,      1891  $60 


44  Assessor, 
44     Overseer  of  the  Poor, 
J.  E.  McCoy,  Selectman, 
44   44      *«  Assessor, 
44  44      44       Overseer  of  the  Poor, 
Hiram  Willis,  Town  Clerk^, 

"         44      Recording  births, 

marriages  and  deaths 
4  4         4  4  Express, 
Dr.  S.  P.Woodbury,  return  of  births, 
Dr.  F.  E.  Johnson,       44     4  4    4  4 
Dr.  H.  F.  Smith,         4  4     4  4    4  4 
Alburn  Fiske,  collecting  taxes, 
E.  D.  Graves,  School  Committee, 

1892. 

N.  D.  Plumb,  Assessor, 
J.  C.  Holston,  44 
Andrew  Baker,  Selectman, 

44         44      Overseer  of  the  Poor, 
4  4         4  4      Road  Commissioner, 
W.  W.  Hunt,  Selectman, 

"  44  44  Overseer  of  the  Poor, 
G.  A.  Fleming,  Treasurer, 

44   44  m      44  Constable, 
J.  E.  McCoy,  Selectman, 
"  "       44     Overseer  of  the  Poor, 


24 
12 
25 
15 
5 
10 

7 
1 


64 
10 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00. 

60 
15 
75 
25 
25 
50 
00 


$14 
18 
40 
10 

8 
68 
16 
35 

5 
35 
10 


25 
25 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$235  50 


$259  50 
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C.  T.  Bagnall,  printing  town  reports,  23  35 

Hiram  Willis,  express  and  postage,  5  00 

G.  A.  Fleming,  Cemetry  work,          .  1  50 

E.  S.  Woodard,  "  1  50 
Alburn  Fisk,  abatement  on  taxes,  1891,  38  42 
G.A.Fleming,  "  "  "  1892,  68  38 
W.  McLearn  ballot  clerk,,  3  00 

F.  E.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  return  of  births,  2  00 
W.  W.  Hunt,  paper  and  postage,  4  00 
J.  E.  McCoy,  work  on  South  Tomb,  2  00 
Warren  Ames,  repairing  "       "  4  50 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BRIDGES. 

John  B.  Davis,  Farley,  new  road,  200  00 

S.  S.  Dexter,  vSurveying  "    "  10  00 

W.M.  Pomeroy,  printing  posters  new  road,    1  25 


R.  L.  Sibley,  8  10 

W.  H.  Stearns,  17  17 

E.  H.  Abbott,  10  02 

E.  H.  King,  14  97 

J.  E.  McCoy,  40  32 

L.  F.  Jennison,  61  70 

W.  F.  S.  Oaks,  1  10 

Warren  Ames,  1  00 

Warren  Ames,  plank  7  76 

N.  D.  Plumb,  warden  30  00 

L.  J.  Grover,  12  00 

Rob't  Boynton,  6  37 

Andrew  Baker,  85  50 

Calvin  Hudson,  1  50 

Theodore  Haskell,  6  75 

E.  F.  Buzzell,  23  25 

M.  S.  Keith,  7  50 

L.  W.  Gould,  9  90 

J.  F.  Meyers,  15  00 

Almond  Dirth,  9  75 

J.  K.  Burkhardt,  4  50 

Garvin  Taylor,  13  17 


$153  65 


$211  25 


s 


C.  T.  Hedburg, 

4 

35 

E.  Allen  &  Son, 

18 

00 

T.  J.  Powers, 

9 

00 

Chas.  Powers, 

9 

00 

W.  H.  Davis, 

13 

50 

J.  H.  Wentworth, 

4 

50 

E.  S.  Woodard  &  Son, 

28 

75 

W.  H.  Ballou, 

9 

00 

E.  Blair  &  Son, 
G.  A.  Flemminff, 

18 

00 

81 

35 

Fred  Dennett, 

3 

00 

W.  H.  Leonard, 

6 

00 

N.  Hudson  &  Son, 

6 

90 

Walter  Hover, 

3 

15 

Moses  Williams, 

14 

90 

Clark  Stone, 

9 

75 

J.  B.  Davis, 

17 

40 

F.  L.  Howe, 

18 

96 

Harlan  Howe, 

8 

70 

Lyman  Lyon, 

10 

05 

Henry  To  bin, 

1 

50 

S.  W.  Hook, 

4 

00 

Chester  Clark, 

10 

25 

J.  E.  Clark, 

6 

75 

A.  E.  Miner, 

3 

75 

W.  C.  White, 

3 

00 

R.  O.  Benjamin, 

J.  E.  McCoy,  guide  boards, 

3 

50 

3 

30 

C.  S.  Stone,  work  and  bridge  plank, 

32 

97 

Stetson  &  Fiske,  bridge  plank, 

25 

20 

E.  S.  Putnam,  planking  bridge, 
Andrew  Baker,  painting  Farley  &  Stone's 

75 

bridges, 

10 

15 

Eugene  Blair,  snow  bill,  1891, 

5 

25 

$791  66 


$1003  21 
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STATE  AID. 

W.  G.  Holden,  72  00 

E.  C.  Smith,  36  00 

G.  H.  Russell,  48  00 

George  Brown,  48  00 

L.  A.  Burrows,  48  00 

Susan  Blair,  36  00 


TOWN  AID. 

Sewell  Parmenter,  96  00 

Ellen  Harvey,  62  00 
W.  W.  Fiske,  cutting  wood  for  Mrs. 

Burrows,  13  00 

Mrs.  A.  Wilder,  5  00 

L.  F.  Jennison,  wood  to  A.  Wilder,  7  31 
L.  F.  Jennison,  work  for  A.  Wilder  &  Mrs. 

Burrows,  1  50 

W.  W.  Hunt,  Groceries  for  Mrs.  Burrows,  11  96 

E.  D.  Marsh,  M.  D.,  attending  "        "  8  00 

F.  E.  Johnson,  "  ,        "      Corson,  4  00 

G.  A.  Lewis,  burying  David  DeLand,  24  25 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Smith,  nursing  Ellen  Harvey,  7  00 
Miss  Alice  A.  Waterman  "  "  "  6  00 
Martha  E.  Woodard,  "  "  "  6  00 
Town  Montague,  rent  and  care,  Bolio 

family,  134  00 
Town  Shutesbury,  doctoring  Charles 

Harvey,  102  00 
Town  Petersham,  burying  Mrs.  Mary 

Williams,  26  50 


SCHOOLS. 

Schools,  $1287  10 


$288  00 


$514  52 
$802  52 
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TOWN  FARM. 


N.  D.  Plumb,  warden,  $100  00 

W.  W.  Davenport,  oxen,  70  00 

J.  F.  Sampson,  groceries,  28  82 

N.  D.  Plumb,  warden,  87  50 

C.  A.  Lewis,  haying,  13  00 

Eugene  Blair,     "  11  37 

G.  A.  Fleming,  "  8  00 

W.  W.  Hunt,  groceries,  48  33 

G.  H.  Kimball,      <<  23  92 

N.  D.  Plumb,  warden,            ,  87  50 

G.  H.  Kimball,  groceries,  33  26 

N.  D.  Plumb,  warden,  87  50 

W.  W.  Hunt,  groceries,  19  06 


F.  E.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  attending  Ida  Rice,    2  00 

 —     $620  26 

RESOURCES. 


Sinking  fund,  Orange  Savings  Bank,     $1000  00 

Interest  on  same,  72  00 

Sinking  fund*  Athol  Savings  Bank,  600  00 

Interest  on  same,  .  .  20  00 
Sinking  fund,  Franklin  Savings  Institution,  800  00 

Mary  H.  Phelps,  bank  book,  200  00 

Interest  on  same,  28  83 

R.  P.  Cornwell,  note,  540  00 

State  aid,  336  00 

G.  A.  Fleming,  collector  1892,  1390  83 

Deed  estate  of  E.  W.  Fisher,  50  65 

"          66    Edwin  Stone,  31  44 

Town  of  Natick,  16  00 

"    "  Holden,  144  77 

"    "  Petersham,  11  00 

Inventory  town  farm,  391  30 

R.  P.  Cornwell,  use  of  pasture,  8  00 

Wm.  H.  Phelps,  estate,  1200  00 

Town  farm,  1250  00 

Cash  in  the  Treasury,  896  77 


$8987  59 
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LIABILITIES. 

National  Revere  Bank,  Boston,  $8000  00 

On  estate  of  Edwin  Stone,  13  18 

Outstanding  orders,  182  35 

  $8195  53 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  town,  Feb.  17,  1893,  $792  06 

Balance  against  the  town,  Feb.  17,  1892,  809  66 


Making  a  net  saving  to  the  town  the  past  year  of     $1601  72 


Respectfully  submitted, 


W.  W.  HUNT,         )  Selectmen 
ANDREW  BAKER,  V  of 
J.  E.  McCOY,         )  Wendell. 


INVENTORY  TOWN  FARM. 


Hay, 

$60  00 

3  cows, 

100  00 

2  shoats, 

25  00 

20  fowls, 

10  00 

50  lbs.  bran, 

50 

50  lbs.  provender, 

60 

Seed  corn, 

1  00 

6  cords  wood, 

24  00 

5  baskets  corn, 
150  lbs.  pork, 

1  50 

15  00 

25  bushels  potatoes, 

25  00 

3  bushels  apples, 

3  00 

1  bushel  beans, 

2  50 

32  lbs.  ham, 

4  80 

5  yi  lbs.  candles, 

50 

9 


12  lbs.  butter,  3  00 

20  "    suet,  1  00 

8    "    dried  apples,  80 

6    «    lard,  90 

5    "    salt,  10 

2    "    oatmeal,  10 

16  gal.  vinegar,  3  00 

Y$  bbl.  flour.  4  00 

Road  machine,  100  00 

Horse  hoe,  5  00 


9  feather  beds, 
14  feather  pillows, 
24  pillow  cases, 
22  sheets, 
16  bed  quilts, 
14  towels, 
1  table  cloth. 


$391  30 


ACCOUNT  WITH  N.  D.  PLUMB,  WARDEN. 


DR. 


Pigs               sold , 

$25 

84 

Butter  " 

16 

25 

Poultry  " 

4 

80 

Butter  and  eggs  " 

3 

15 

Pump  " 

4 

00 

Potatoes  " 

5 

00 

Rent  of  oxen, 

3 

50 

Bal.  on  pig, 

2 

00 

Three  town  orders  for  highway  work, 

30 

00 

$94  54 


| 


lo 


Paid  balance  due  1891, 
Paid  for  use  of  bull, 

Grinding  feed, 

Labor, 

Groceries, 

Butchering, 

Bal.  on  boiler, 

Haying, 

Five  pigs, 

Curtains, 

Haying, 

Clothes  for  Ida, 

Meat, 

Fish, 

Liquor  for  Ida, 

Grain, 

Rosin, 

Two  town  orders  exchanged, 


OR. 


$4 

00 

1 

50 

2 

77 

2 

50 

2 

00 

1 

50 

60 

13 

45 

11 

50 

1 

00 

10 

25 

1 

00 

4 

48 

75 

50 

8 

45 

10 

23 

50 

$89  85 


Balance  due  the  town,  $4  69 


PAUPERS  ON  THE  TOWN  FARM. 


AGE. 

Ida  Rice,  (insane,)  37 
John  Wyman,  "  48 
Abel  Wilder,  82 

Number  of  tramps  kept,  6. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


W.  W.  HUNT,         )  Overseers 
ANDREW  BAKER,  V    of  the 
J.  E.  McCOY,         )  Poor. 


• 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  G.  A.  Fleming,  Treasurer  for  1891,  $370  18 
"         "       Mary  N.  Phelps,  bank 

book,  200  00 

Orange  Savings  Bank,  1000  00 

M.  A.  Harrigan  &  Co.,  liquor  license,  1300  00 
C.  A.  Stearns,  Wendell  share  of  state 

money  for  school  superintendent,  55  55 

Dick  Martz,  use  town  hall,  1  00 

Estate  of  Abagail  Rogers,  6  40 
State  Treasurer,  military  aid,  chap.  279, 

acts  1889,  16  00 
State  Treasurer,  state  aid,  chap.  301, 

acts  1889,  305  00 
N.  D.  Plumb,  for  oxen  sold  from  Town 

Farm,  81  15 

County  Treasurer,  dog  fund,  26  16 
R.  P.  Cornwell,  interest  Luke  Leach 

note,  32  40 
Town  of  Natick,  aid  to  Sewell  Parmenter,  92  00 
State  Treasurer,  income  state  school  fund,   275  00 

C.  A.  Stearns,  school  books  sold,  25 

Alburn  Fiske,  Collector  on  tax,  1891,  1295  66 

G.A.Fleming,    "          "      1892,  3567  81 


$8624  56 


PAYMENTS. 

Paid  State  Treasurer  interest  on  note  of  $8000, 

to  Nov.  1,  '92,  $320  00 

D.  Stone,  insurance  on  Town  Farm  buildings,  20  00 
LVA.  Mason,  school  supt.,  to  May  28,  '92,  56  90 

W.  M.  Smead,   sheriff  fees  in  case  of  Eddie 

Begor  and  Joseph  Jarvis,  7  30 

Chauncy  Bryant,  sheriff  fees  in  case  of  W.  W. 

Hunt,  Andrew  Baker  and  J.  E.  McCoy,  9  96 

W.  M.  Smead,  sheriff  fees  in  case  of  Edward 

Beauregard,  5  61 


* 
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W.  A.  Graves,  sheriff  fees  in  case  of  Edward 

Beauregard,  8  00 
A.  W.  Tyler,  sheriff  fees  in  case  of  Edward 

Beauregard,  1  25 
Chauncy  Bryant,  sheriff  fees  in  case  of  Wm. 

H.  Powers,  8  21 
W.  A.  Graves,  sheriff  fees  in  case  of  Geo. 

Brown  and  Pat'k  Regan,  9  85 
W.  A.  Graves,  sheriff  fees  in  case  of  Nelson 

D.  Plumb  and  others,  6  92 
W.  A.  Graves,  sheriff  fees  in  case  of  Jerome 

Cutter,  5  14 

Orange  Savings  Bank,  interest,  33  00 

State  Treas,,      liquor  license,  325  00 

Secretary  of  State  for  register  voters,  1  25 

County  Treasurer,  county  tax,  1892,  341  97 

State  Treasurer,  state  tax,  1892,  175  00 

Orange  Savings  Bank,  note,  1000  00 

Franklin  Savings  Institution,  sinking  fund,  800  00 

Tax  on  estate  of  E.  W.  Fisher,  2  00 

Tax  on  estate  of  Edwin  Stone,  4  80 

Selectmen's  orders,  1889,  1  50 

1891,  216  25 

1892,  4167  88 
Mary  N.  Phelps,  bank  book,  deposit  of,  200  00 

Cash  on  hand,  896  77 


$8624  56 
G.  A.  FLEMING,  Treasurer. 

We,  the  undersigned  Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Wendell, 
have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  find  them 
correct. 

W.  W.  HUNT,  )  Selectmen  of 

ANDREW  BAKER,  J  Wendell, 

Wendell,  Feb.  11,  1893. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  TOWN  OF  WENDELL, 


For  the  year  ending,  March  1893. 

In  noting  the  school  work  of  the  year,  much  credit  is  due 
due  our  Superintendent,  Miss  L.  A.  Mason,  for  her  practical, 
efficient  service.  There  has  been  very  little  friction  in  our 
schools,  the  work  in  most  instances  moving  smoothly,  and 
teachers  and  scholars  alike  interested  and  active.  As  in  the 
past,  the  greatest  hindrance  has  been  the  irregular  attendance 
of  some  of  our  pupils. 

There  have  been  five  schools  and  six  teachers  have  been 
employed,  four  of  whom  have  remained  through  the  year  .  We 
submit  the  following  financial  statement,  referring  you  to  the 
superintendent's  report  for  further  information. 


The  expenses  of  the  several  schools  have  been  as  follows : 


Centre  school,  teachers'  wages,    4  $198  00 

Fuel,  9  50 


Allen  School,  teachers'  wages,  $199  50 

Fuel,  11  62 


South  School,  teachers'  wages,  $180  00 

Fuel,  5  00 

Conveying  scholars,  100  00 


Northwest  School,  teachers'  wages,  $150  00 

Fuel,  9  00 


Northeast  School,  teachers'  wages,  $120  00 


$207  50 
$211  12 

$285  00 

$159  00 
$120  00 


H 

The  resources  for  the  support  of  the  schools  have  been  as 
follows : 

Balance  brought  over  from  last  year,  $114  50 
Town  appropriation,  March,  1892,  900  00 

State  "school  iund,  275  00 

Town  school  fund,  32  40 

Dog  fund,  26  16 

Book  sold,  25 
Amount  received  from  the  State, one-half 
to  be  applied  to  teachers'  salaries, 
one-half  for  Superintendent,  1891-92,  55  55 


$1403  86 


SUMMARY  OF  BILLS  PRESENTED  : 

Teachers'  salaries,  $847  50 

Superintendent's  salary,  69  44 

School  Committee,  30  00 

Repairs  on  Centre  school-house,  94  22 

Grading  yard  at  Centre,  and  small  re- 
pairs, 14  41 
Conveying  scholars  to  South  school,          100  00 
Amount  paid  for  scholars  in  Erving  schools, 

1891-92,  102  52 

Amount  paid  for  scholars  in  Orange  schools, 

1891-92,  ♦  14  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals  including  express,  30  22 
Care  of  school-rooms,  wood  and  fitting,  43  37 
Text  books,  11  86 


$1357  54 


Balance  unexpended,  $46  32 

The  above  is  a  full  and  correct  account  of  the  school  ex- 
penses for  the  year,  including  the  cost  of  supervision.    It  will 
be  seen  that  the  net  expense  for  that  item  is  only  $13.89. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  D.  GRAVES,  )  School  Committee 

MRS.  C.  A.  STEARNS,  i  of 
G.  A.  FLEMING,  )  Wendell. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

WENDELL,  MASS., 

MARCH,  1893. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S   BE  POUT. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  Wendell : 

Lady  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with my  second  annual  report  of  the  schools  under  your 
charge.  % 

The  year  has  been  one  of  progress  in  all  lines  of  work. 
Teachers  have  generally  been  alive  to  the  best  interests  of 
their  schools,  earnest  in  their  desire  to  improve,  and  faithful  to 
the  many  duties,  which  fall  to  a  teacher's  lot. 

The  spring  term  opened  with  five  schools.  There  were  two 
changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  during  the  year.  Miss  Laura 
W.  Peebles  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  Springfield  training  school.  Miss 
Marrial  E.  Paull  of  the  Northeast  school  was  appointed  to 
take  her  place,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Chickering  took  charge  of  the 
Northeast  school. 
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STATISTICS. 

Population  of  Wendell,  1891,  505 

Number  of  pupils  between  5  and  15,  May,  1891,  89 

44     1892,  99 

in  public  schools,  1891-1892,  90 

1892-1893,  93 
a           "            44           44      under   5  years 

of  age,  3 
44     of  pupils  in  public  schools  over  15  years 

of  age,  2 

44     of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  between  5 

and  15  years  of  age,  88 

Average  membership  of  public  schools,  64.8 

44      attendance  of  public  schools,  60.22 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  based  on  average  membership,  93 

Whole  number  of  schools,  5 

Number  of  visitors  during  the  year,  349 

Number  of  pupils  attending  Erving  schools  from 

Wendell,  0 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

By  examining  the  foregoing  statistics  and  comparing  them 
with  those  of  the  previous  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
enrollment  is  the  same  as  last  year,  the  membership  and  atten- 
dance has  increased.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  note  this 
fact,  though  I  hoped  that  the  increase  would  be  still  greater. 

Frequent  variations  in  the  number  belonging  are  caused  by 
extreme  weather  and  sickness,  hence  the  average  enrollment 
shows  more  truly  the  patronage  of  the  schools  than  the  average 
membership,  as  this  statistical  item  is  not  affected  by  local  and 
unavoidable  conditions. 


*7 

School  membership  is  determined  by  the  following  rule : 
In  all  cases  of  absence  of  pupils  from  school,  whether  with  in- 
tention of  returning  or  not,  and  whether  the  absence  be 
occasioned  by  sickness  or  other  cause,  including  even  the  sus- 
pension of  the  pupil,  the  pupil's  name  shall  be  kept  on  the  roll 
as  "belonging"  for  five  days,  and  dropped  on  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  day,  in  case  the  pupil  does  not  return. 

Any  pupil  is  considered  as  absent  whose  attendance  at 
school  does  not  continue  for  at  least  one-half  of -  the  school 
session. 

We  have  been  exempted  in  a  'great  degree  from  the  serious 
epidemic  of  last  year,  though  the  exceedingly  severe  and 
unusually  prolonged  cold  weather  naturally  affected  the  atten- 
dance somewhat.  There  are  still  too  many  absences,  however, 
due  to  neglect  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  having  the 
children  in  charge. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Republic  rests  on  the  intelligence  of 
its  men  and  women,  and  our  future  depends  upon  the  diligence 
and  earnestness  with  which  the  patrons  of  the  school  espouse 
its  cause.  Massachusetts  recognized  the  fact  that  it  would  not 
do  to  have  half,  or  even  three-quarters  of  its  population  able  to 
read  and  write,  as  manifested  in  the  law  which  requires  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  to  attend 
school  at  least  thirty  weeks  of  the  year,  where  the  schools-  are 
kept  open  that  length  of  time,  and  requires  every  town  to  keep 
school  open  for  six  months  of  the  year.  Thus  the  humblest 
child  in  the  commonwealth  is  entitled  to  that  measure  of  educa- 
tion that  shall  fit  him  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  honorably 
and  intelligently  discharge  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship. If  this  privilege  is  withheld  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
then  governmental  interference  should  be  invoked  to  compel 
attendance  and  secure  the  child  this  right. 

Parents  owe  it  to  themselves  to  see  that  their  children  are 
not  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life  by  ignorance  of  the  common 
branches  of  education,  but  when  they  ignore  the  matter,  force- 
ful procedure  should  be  resorted  to,  and  thus  a  check  be  put  to 
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the  growth  of  ignorance  and  its  train  of  evils.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  "the  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world 
uneducated,  defrauds  the  community  of  a  useful  citizen  and 
bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance." 

Let  parents  and  the  public  generally,  co-operate  with  the 
school  officers  and  teachers  in  battling  against  these  evils  and 
the  result  will  secure  to  the  children  fixed  habits  of  prompt- 
ness and  regularity  which  alone  will  more  than  repay  the  most 
strenuous  effort. 

Authority  of  Teachers  over  Pupils. 

Section  1  of  chapter  44  of  the  Public  Statutes  imposes  upon 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  the  duty  of  instructing  their 
pupils  in  good  behavior. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  insti- 
tutions of  learning  to  train  those  committed  to  them  in  the 
practice  of  every  virtue.  To  attain  these  ends  it  is  necessary 
that  a  wise  government  over  the  pupils  shall  be  uniformly  and 
persistently  maintained.  The  teacher  is  therefore  vested  with 
the  authority  of  the  parent  in  the  control  of  the  children  in 
their  relations  as  pupils  of  his  school. 

1.  In  the  school-room  he  has  exclusive  control  of  his  pupils, 
subject  only  to  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

2.  He  may  rightfully  exercise  the  same  full  control  over  his 
pupils  at  any  time  while  they  are  on  any  part  of  the  school 
premises. 

3.  While  the  pupils  are  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  school, 
the  authority  of  the  teacher  may  be  considered  as  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  If  the  pupils  in  coming 
to  school,  or  in  going  from  it  to  their  homes,  commit  an  offence 
against  the  civil  laws,  it  will  be  well  to  leave  the  offenders  in 
the  hands  of  judicial  or  parental  authority.  But  if  the  children 
quarrel  on  their  way,  or  are  wilfully  tardy,  or  use  indecent  and 
profane  language,  or  in  any  way  by  their  conduct  injure  the 
good  order  and  discipline  of  the  school,  the  teacher  may  take 
notice  of  such  conduct  by  subjecting  the  offender  to  such  wise 
and  judicious  treatment  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  offence.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  should 
exercise  great  caution  not  to  use  any  doubtful  authority,  or  any 
questionable  modes  of  correction. 
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Children  between  eight  and  Fourteen  Years  must 
Attend  School. 

Section  1.  [As  amended  by  chap.  464,  Acts  of  1889, 
and  chap.  384  of  1890.]  Every  person  having  under  his 
control  a  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  shall 
annually  cause  such  child  to  attend  some  public  day  school  in 
the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  and  such  attendance  shall 
continue  for  at  least  thirty  weeks  of  the  school  year  if  the 
schools  are  kept  open  that  length  of  time,  with  an  allowance  of 
two  weeks'  time  for  absences  not  excused  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  or  the  school  committee,  and  for  every  neglect  of 
such  duty  the  person  offending  shall,  upon  the  complaint  of  a 
school  committee  or  any  truant  officer,  forfeit  to  the  use 
of  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  dollars  ;  but  if  such  child  has  attended  for  a  like 
period  of  time  a  private  day  school  approved  by  the  school  com- 
mittee of  such  city  or  town,  or  if  such  child  has  been  otherwise 
instructed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  the  branches  of  learning 
required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  has 
already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  required  by  law 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental 
condition  is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or 
impracticable,  such  penalties  shall  not  be  incurred. 


Duty  of  Truant  Officers  and  Committees. 

Sect.  3.  The  truant  officers  and  the  school  committee  of 
the  several  cities  and  towns  shall  vigilantly  inquire  into  all  cases 
of  neglect  of  the  duty  prescribed  in  section  one,  and  ascertain 
the  reasons,  if  any,  therefor  ;  and  such  truant  officers,  or  any 
of  them,  shall,  when  so  directed  by  the  school  committee  prose- 
cute, in  the  name  of  the  city  or  town,  any  person  liable  to  the 
penalty  provided  for  in  said  section.  Police,  district,  and 
municipal  courts,  trial  justices,  and  judges  of  the  probate  court, 
Vhall  have  jurisdiction  within  their  respective  counties  of  the 
offences  described  in  section  one. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAMES  AND  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS, 
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NAMES  OF  PUPILS  WHO  WERE  NOT  ABSENT 
DURING  ONE  OR  MORE  TERMS  OF  THE  YEAR. 


Center  School— George  Kinne,  James  Powers,  Jesse 
Powers,  Emma  Smith,  Effie  Woodward. 

Allen  School — Leslie  Gibbs,  Angie  Hunt,  Eva  Hunt, 
Frank  Hunt,  George  Lezott,  Roy  Lezott,  Murton  Larrio, 
Maud  Larrio,  William  Marsh,  Frances  Stark. 

South  School — Harry  Haskell,  Francina  Holden,  Lena 
M.  Granger,  Lester  8.  Granger,  Myra  Plympton,  Nellie 
Plympton. 

N.  East  School— Alva  Dennett,  Paul  Dennett,  Hattie 
Miner,  Harold  Wentworth,  Helen  Went  worth. 

N.  West  School — David  C.  Locke,  Clifford  Locke,  Har- 
old Merchant,  Lila  Merchant. 


There  were  no  cases  of  tardiness  in  the  South  and  N.  East 
schools  during  two  terms  of  the  year. 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 

At  the  close  of  the  winter  terms  the  teacher  were  each  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  classified  list  of  the  text  books  in  their 
respective  schools. 

An  examination  of  these  lists  shows  that  many  of  the  books 
are  badly  worn  and  unfit  for  future  use.  These  should  be  re- 
placed at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term.  The  expenditure 
need  not  be  very  large  as  we  will  be  able  to  exchange  many  of 
the  books  for  books  of  another  series,  thus  buying  them  at  an 
exchange  price,  which  is  usually  very  low. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


To  manage  an  ungraded  school  requires  tact,  skill,  original- 
ity^ as  few  classes  as  possible,  pupils  classified  according  to 
both  age  and  capacity,  time  economized  by  means  of  general 
exercises,  such  as  drill  exercises  in  the  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic,  review  questions  upon  the  leading  facts  in  geog- 
raphy, composition  work,  etc.,  by  uniting  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  classes  pursuing  the  same  subject,  by  the  use  of  supple- 
mentary reading  matter,  by  the  use  of  topical  methods  of 
instruction,  by  alternating  the  recitations  of  the  older  pupils  in 
certain  subjects.  The  recitations  in  geography  may  alternate 
with  those  in  history,  physiology  with  grammar,  writing  with 
drawing. 

Among  the  many  wants  of  the  ungraded  schools  of  the 
country  is  a  good  course  of  study,  based  on  sound  pedagogical 
principles,  laid  out  in  years  and  so  general  in  character  that  the 
bright  pupil,  one  who  is  energetic,  puts  forth  his  best  effort 
and  shows  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  more  and  better  work 
than  others  in  his  class,  may  be  moved  along  precisely  as  he 
would  be  in  any  other  field  of  labor,  where  his  work  will  be 
commensurate  with  his  ability. 
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The  advantages  of  such  a  course  are, 

1 .  The  teacher  knows  just  what  is  expected  of  each  one  of 
her  classes. 

2.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  stimulated  by  the  thought  that 
other  classes  in  the  schools  of  the  town  are  doing  the  same 
work. 

3.  Teachers  when  doing  the  same  work  are  mutually  help- 
ful to  each  other. 

4.  With  a  well  developed  plan  of  work  there  is  a  steady, 
methodical  march  forward,  with  less  of  stumbling,  less  serious 
results  from  the  necessarily  frequent  change  of  teachers. 

5.  A  simple  progressive  line  of  work  followed  intelligently 
from  term  to  term. 

6.  Saving  of  time  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

7.  Better  scholarship  and  better  attendance. 

8.  Greater  interest  taken  in  education  by  the  patrons  of 
the  school. 

9.  More  efficient  work  by  the  teachers.  Greater  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  country  through 
the  means  of  a  good  course  of  study  together  with  efficient 
supervision  than  through  any  other  means.  Given  the  same 
conditions  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ungraded  schools,  will 
not  make  an  equal  advance. 

In  my  last  report  I  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  be  able  to 
have  a  course  of  study  ready  for  publication  at  the  close  of  the 
spring  term  of  school.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the 
''Course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools"  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  and  with 
that  as  a  basis,  lay  out  a  plan  of  work  suited  to  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  our  schools. 
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In  the  preparation  of  the  course,  the  limited  time  and 
opportunity  of  the  pupils  have  been  made  as  valuable  as  pos- 
sible, and  considering  the  fact  that  a  very  small  number  attend 
school  after  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen,  we  have  tried  to  make 
the  course  so  practical  and  on  so  broad  a  basis  that  it  cannot 
fail,  if  administered  with  intelligence  and  good  judgment,  to  se- 
cure the  end  in  view,  viz.,  the  development  of  the  whole 
44 trinity  of  the  child,"  his  mental,  moral  and  physical  being, 
that  he  may  be  well  fitted  for  good  citizenship  and  may  fill 
intelligently  and  honorably  his  sphere  in  life.  To  this  end  the 
course  recognizes  the  following  essentials  : 

1 .  Pupils  must  be  trained  to  read  and  write  correctly,  so  that 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  they  will  be  able  to  read  intelligently  the 
daily  newspaper,  write  a  good  legible  hand,  and  spell  and  give 
the  meaning  of  words  in  ordinary  use. 

2.  A  good  general  knowledge  of  geography,  and  of  the 
leading  facts  in  history. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  not  alone  for  in- 
formation, but  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  habits  of  careful 
observation  and  of  scientific  thought,  as  well  as  developing  in 
the  child  an  interest  in  nature.  Buxton  says  :  "Nothing  is 
of  more  value  in  education  than  this,  to  make  a  point  of  open- 
ing the  child's  eyes  to  take  an  interest  in  the  world  around 
him.  Teach  him,  if  a  country  boy,  to  know  the  birds,  their 
nests,  eggs  and  notes  ;  the  wild  animals,  their  haunts  and 
habits;  the  domestic  animals,  their  nature,  peculiarities  and 
various  breeds  ;  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  insects,  the  different 
soils.  You  can  do  this  at  mere  odds  and  ends  of  time  and 
have  thus  opened  springs  of  pure  enjoyment  in  his  soul." 

The  materials  for  the  study  of  natural  history  are  inexhaust- 
ible and  lie  in  every  child's  path.  They  can  be  most  efficient- 
ly taught  out  of  doors  where  pleasure  can  be  combined  with 
instruction  and  the  result  will  be,  not  only  a  love  for  nature 
but  a  knowledge  which  will  be  of  more  or  less  benefit  in  any 
occupation  the  boy  or  girl  will  follow  in  after  life.  Girls  and 
boys  generally  have  a  good  stock  of  knowledge  picked  up  here 
and  there  by  their  own  observation.  This  fragmentary  store 
should  be  drawn  out  and  supplemented  by  the  facts  of  science, 
thus  cultivating  scientific  habits  of  thought  as  well  as  careful 
observation,  the  essential  objects  to  be  reached  in  the  study  of 
nature. 
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4.  An  understanding  of  the  essentials  in  arithmetic ;  the 
four  fundamental  rules ;  business  examples  in  fractions,  inter- 
est, etc.  ;  bills,  receipts  and  promissory  notes  ;  book-keeping.; 
method  of  ruling  a  journal ;  proper  form  and  use  of  a  ledger- 
day  book  ;  method  of  posting  from  day  book  and  cash  book  ; 
method  of  recording  all  common  transactions  that  include  the 
use  of  notes,  drafts  and  invoices. 

5.  A  general  knowledge  of  physiology.  Not  alone  that 
the  pupils  may  be  given  information  concerning  the  structure 
of  the  body,  and  the  functions  of  the  more  important  organs, 
but  what  is  more  important,  „that  they  shall  know  something  of 
the  laws  of  health  in  relation  to  diet,  air,  exercise,  etc.,  and 
be  led  to  feel  the  moral  obligations  they  are  under  to  take 
good  care  of  their  health. 

Formerly,  physiology  and  hygiene  were  optional  studies, 
but  the  acts  of  1885,  chapter  332,  provide  that  "physiology 
and  hygiene,  which,  in  both  divisions  of  the  subject,  shall  in- 
clude special  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  shall  be  taught 
as  a  regular  branch  of  study  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  by  public  money." 

6.  The  formation  of  right  ideas  and  right  habits.  The 
most  important  part  of  school  work.  "Right  ideas  are  neces- 
sary to  guide  the  will,  but  right  habits  are  the  product  of  the 
will  itself."  The  statutes  of  the  commonwealth  provide  for  in- 
struction in  morals,  and  require  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  to  give  instruction  in  good  behavior.  No  special  time, 
however,  is  set  apart  in  the  course  of  study  for  this  department 
of  the  school  work.  It  is  considered  that  the  ordinary  work 
of  a  school,  when  properly  conducted,  tends  to  inculcate  habits 
of  order,  punctuality,  etc.,  and  results  in  right  ideas  and  right 
habits.  Thus,  obedience,  not  in  the  way  of  the  old-fashioned 
school,  though  there  remains  much  of  good  in  the  old-fashioned 
habit  of  implicit  obedience,  but  in  the  newer  and  better  way, 
trains  to  a  habit  of  self-control,  of  punctuality,  regularity,  in- 
dustry. "A  rational  self-restraint  grows  out  of  these  habits, 
because  they  rest  on  consideration  of  the  rights  of  others." 
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Politeness  and  courtesy  towards  teachers  and  pupils  trains  to 
the  highest  virtues,  kindness  and  generosity,  which  virtues  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  all  morals. 

The  character  is  further  developed  by  means  of  the  studies 
pursued.  Science  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  truthfulness,  to 
accuracy  of  thought  and  statement.  Scientists  are  distinguished 
from  other  observers  by  their  greater  accuracy. 

'  'All  the  great  scientists  have  been  haunted  by  a  high  ideal 
of  truth,  and  a  ^leam  of  that  ideal,  however  faint,  may  be 
made  to  shed  its  light,  even  into  the  school  room." 

The  study  of  history  sets  before  the  mind  examples  of  hero- 
ism, of  self-sacrifice,  love  of  country,  etc.,  thus  having  a  high 
moral  value. 

The  relation  that  the  study  of  drawing  has  to  moral  culture 
can  be  readily  seen.  A  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the  true  is 
created,  exercising  a  wonderful  influence  upon  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  pupils.  The  hand  is  exercised  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  will ;  a  desire  to  do  something  is  developed, 
resulting  in  a  liking  and  respect  for  manual  labor,  for  industry. 
"Industry  is  conducive  to  a  moral  condition  in  society,  while 
idleness  fosters  crime." 

"By  all  these  means,  by  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  the 
taste  and  the  feelings,  by  his  daily  dealings  with  the  young" 
the  teacher  has  valuable  opportunity  to  create  strong  moral 
habits,  and  thus  is  able  to  lay  a  foundation  for  right  living. 

A  daily  programme  containing  the  order  of  exercises  for 
each  day  and  indicating  the  time  at  which  each  exercise  begins 
and  ends,  is  prepared  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  This  not 
only  gives  exactness  and  system  to  the  school  work,  but  trains 
the  pupils  to  habits  of  promptness  and  punctuality. 

PENMANSHIP  AND  DRAWING. 

The  work  begun  last  year  in  penmanship  and  drawing  has 
been  continued  through  the  present  year  with  good  results. 

The  introduction  of  the  "Normal  Review  System"  in  pen- 
manship, has  been  in  the  main  satisfactory.    It  is  based  on 
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good  principles  and  is  not  only  of  value  to  the  pupils  in  their 
work  but  furnishes  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in  performing  the 
work  intelligently  and  systematically. 

Pupils  have  had  considerable  practice  in  the  muscular  move- 
ment so  necessary  to  uniformity,  legibility  and  rapidity  in  1 
writing,  and  with  continued  practice,  persistent  effort  and 
intelligent  guidance  we  hope  to  produce  results  that  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  of  the  schools  in  the  small  towns  of 
the  state.  * 

The  progress  made  in  drawing  has  been  generally  satisfac- 
tory. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  the  schools  were  furnished 
with  models  to  facilitate  the  study  of  drawing.  Each  teacher 
was  also  furnished  with  a  manual,  as  a  guide  in  teaching  the 
subject. 

The  study  of  drawing  as  carried  on  in  the  best  schools  of  the 
country,  has  not  only  a  general  educational  value,  but  a  prac- 
tical business  value  as  well,  hence  the  reason  for  its  being 
made  a  fundamental  study  in  our  schools.  As  originally 
taught,  it  developed  only  the  imitative  powers,  and  scarcely  at 
all  the  observing  powers,  and  therefore  had  very  little  educa- 
tional value.  As  taught  at  the  present  time  in  connection  with 
form  study,  it  develops  the  observing  powers,  unites  the  train- 
ing of  the  intellect  with  the  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  and 
leads  the  pupil  to  observe,  to  think  and  to  give  expression  to 
his  thoughts,  through  making,  drawing  and  language.  It 
trains  the  will  no  less  than  the  intellect  and  endows  the  pupil 
with  power  to  do  as  well  as  to  think. 

The  new  education  that  we  hear  so  much  about  consists  in 
the  calling  of  the  observing  and  doing  activities  of  the  children 
into  play  in  teaching,  reading,  number,  geography,  history, 
etc.  If  this  is  true,  '  'if  educational  progress  lies  in  this  direc- 
tion, then  surely  the  study  of  form  and  drawing  is  closely 
identified  with  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  the  other  fun- 
damental studies." 
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"To  learn  to  handle,  to  see,  to  analyze  and  to  compare,  to 
reach  out  after  accuracy  and  definiteness,  to  form  independent 
judgments  regarding  outline,  proportion,  dimension  and  posi- 
tion, and  to  be  clear  in  the  expression  of  them,  so  that  the 
concrete  object  and  its  graphic  representation  on  paper  shall  be 
equally  real  to  the  individual,  disciplines  as  well  as  harmonizes 
the  intelligence."  It  is  this  training  to  observation  and  ex- 
pression that  gives  to  all  the  work  of  the  school  room  many 
incidental  benefits. 

One  who  thus  learns  to  observe,  to  see  where  others  perceive 
nothing  and  learn  nothing,  to  recognize  and  discriminate,  re- 
ceives a  "mental  training,  a  breadth  and  acuteness  which  is 
equipment  towards  a  finished  organism." 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  drawing,  which  is  now  being  carried  on 
in  the  schools,  to  teach  these  useful  lessons  and  in  the  course 
of  time  we  expect  to  have  an  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  this 
line,  when  the  people  may  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  for 
themselves  how  near  we  have  reached  this  end. 

PATRIOTIC  EDUCATION. 

The  celebration  of  Columbus  day  was  marked  by  flag  rais- 
ing and  other  appropriate  exercises.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  school  board,  teachers  and  pupils,  three  schools  were 
enabled  to  purchase  a  flag,  and  to-day  the  national  flag  is 
waving  over  them. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  schools  to  make  loyal  citizens 
of  every  one  of  its  pupils,  and  what  more  fitting  material  can 
be  used  as  an  aid  to  this  work  than  the  American  flag. 

A  century  of  vigorous  growth  has.  entitled  us  as  a  people, 
to  take  rank  among  the  foremost  nations  of  the  earth,  and  as 
the  public  school  is  the  "nursery  of  the  state,"  it  surely  is 
appropriate  to  teach  patriotism  to  the  children  of  the  nation, 
and  no  more  noble  theme  than  patriotism  can  be  introduced  in- 
to the  curriculum  of  the  school.  Education  and  patriotism 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  as  one  and  inseparable,  and  no  better 
material  for  aid  in  this  work  can  be  found  than  the  American 
flag  and  American  history,  including  the  biography  of  the  men 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  an  address  on  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  England,  urged  English  workmen  to 
study  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution  and  stated  that 
the  system  of  government  in  America  combined  that  love  of 
freedom,  respect  for  law  and  desire  for  order  which  formed  the 
surest  elements  of  national  excellence  and  greatness.  That  it 
was  no  extravagance  to  state  that  the  group  of  statesmen  that 
proceeded  from  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  were 
a  match  for  any  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  and  were 
superior  to  those  of  any  epoch. 

These  were  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  com- 
monwealth, who  developed  the  idea  of  popular  education,  in 
spite  of  the  deeply  rooted  prejudices  which  met  them  on  every 
hand,  and  which  are  not  yet  extinct,  and  left  behind  them  an 
influence,  whose  result  is  the  public  school  of  to-day. 

The  country  will  one  day  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
now  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools.  Let  us  as  parents, 
teachers  and  school  officers,  see  to  it,  that  "education  and 
patriotism  go  hand  in  hand,"  and  thus  fit  the  girls  and  boys 
to  be  loyal  citizens,  able  to  serve  their  country  intelligently. 

GENERAL  WORK. 

As  before  stated,  the  general  condition  of  the  schools  is 
very  satisfactory  and  while  the  widest  possibility  in  the  work 
has  not  been  reached,  or  the  highest  practical  results  se- 
cured, our  schools  have  shown  a  steady,  systematic  progress 
all  along  the  line.  The  changes  that  have  been  made  are  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  teaching  as  well  as  with  the 
practice  of  the  best  schools. 

Human  knowledge  in  the  past  century  has  advanced  farther 
than  in  the  five  preceding  centuries.  "The  thought  and  the 
customs  of  the  people,  the  purposes  and  expectations  of 
society,  our  social  and  business  conditions,  vary  materially 
from  those  that  obtained  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors."  Our 
educational  horizon  is  constantly  enlarging,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  adapt  our  public  schools  to  these  changed 
conditions.    The  world  is  full  of  new  discoveries,  that  have 
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changed  its  industries,  its  methods  of  trade  and  commerce. 
*  New  and  better  methods  have  been  instituted,  hence  the 
preparation  of  the  youth  for  the  activities  of  life  must  be 
different  from  what  it  was  in  former  times. 

The  "new  education,"  or  the  education  that  is  being  given 
to  our  boys  and  girls  at  the  present  time  is  as  characteristic 
of  the  times  as  the  new  industries,  the  new  theology  or  the 
sciences. 

The  end  sought  is  not  only  information,  as  was  too  often 
the  case  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  when  the  mind  was 
"treated  as  a  receptacle,  and  knowledge  as  the  material  with 
which  the  receptacle  was  to  be  filled,"  but  intellectual  power, 
the  formation  of  character  and  the  possession  of  necessary 
facts.  The  development  of  the  whole  "trinity  of  the  child;" 
his  mental,  moral  and  physical  being. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Besides  the  teachers'  meetings  held  regularly  during  the 
year,  and  the  assistance  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  teachers 
individually  and  by  illustrative  lessons  with  their  classes,  it  was 
our  good  fortune  to  have  an  institute  held  in  the  town  of 
Orange,  on  Friday,  Jan.  6.  The  program  of  exercises  was  as 
follows : 

9.10  A.  M.    Principles  of  Teaching — J.  W.  Dickinson. 
10.00  A.  M.    Nature  Studies— A.  C.  Boyden. 
10.50  A.  M.  Drawing — L.  W.  Sargent. 
11.40  A.  M.    Reading— G.  T.  Fletcher. 

1.30  P.  M.    Nature  Studies— A.  C.  Boyden. 

2.30  P.  M.    Language— A.  W.  Edson. 

In  the  evening  Messrs.  A.  W.  Edson  and  G.  T.  Fletcher 
addressed  the  citizens  in  the  vestry  of  the  Universalist  church. 

The  institute  was  the  first  of  the  kind  held  in  the  district  for 
several  years,  and  was  a  decided  success  in  every  particular. 
Its  results  are  seen  in  the  increased  interest  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  teachers  have  taken  up  their  work. 
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All  gatherings  of  this  kind,  whether  institutes,  associations, 
teachers'  meetings  or  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 
are  a  valuable  aid  in  the  school  work,  giving  new  motive  for 
effort,  fresh  determination  to  overcome  obstacles,  increased 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  higher  aims  and  more  definite  pur- 
poses. 4 'The  daily  repetition  of  school  duties  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  routine  and  no  better  means  has  been  devised  than 
the  teachers'  institute  to  counteract  this  tendency." 

I  trust  that  another  year  will  bring  us  an  equally  successful 
Institute. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  that  upon  the  whole  I  am  gratified 
with  the  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  and  while 
there  is  and  always  will  be  room  for  improvement,  I  can  but 
feel  assured  that  we  are  making  a  healthy  advance. 

Personally  I  am  under  renewed  obligations  to  the  school 
committee  and  teachers  for  their  co-operation  in  all  plans  de- 
vised to  raise  the  standard  and  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LIZZIE  A.  MASON, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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